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Henry Warp BEECHER, when a student at Amherst col- 
lege, preached his first sermon in a little school-house at a 
place now known as Dwights’ Crossing, on the line of the New 
London and Northern Railroad. Last spring the great preacher 
died, and last week the old school-house, which has naturally 
been from its associations an object of great interest to travelers, 
was burned by an incendiary. 








SeLpom is a more curious accident recorded than that which, 
afew nights since, caused the fatal burning of Mrs. Brower of 
Union Hill, N. J. Her husband had forgotten his latch key and 
rang for admittance, With a lighted lamp in her hand she opened 
the door, when some drops of rain falling upon the heated chim- 
ney of the lamp, it cracked and fell apart. The wind then blew 
the flame downward into the oil; an explosion followed; ina 
second the poor woman’s clothing took fire, and she received fatal 
injuries before the flames could be smothered. 





Very few traveling Americans, we fancy, will hear of the deso- 
lation by fire of the German town of Boppard without a 
feeling of regret. This ancient and picturesque town, standing on 
the left bank of the Rhine, a few miles above Cobence, was of 
Roman origin, and was once the seat of a lodge of the Knights 
Templar. It is still partly enclosed by a Roman wall and has 
hitherto been one of the most interesting spots to the tourist with 
a love for the picturesque and medizval, to be found in the Rhine 
valley. The houses were very old and partly built of wood, and 
the fire burned nearly all of one day, destroying a large part of 
the town and leaving many families homeless. 





Tue New York Tribune of Tuesday anhounced the arrest, on a 
charge of forgery, of R. D. Alliger, agent of the British America 
Fire Insurance Company of Canada. As stated by The Tribune, 
Mr. Alliger was on the eve of departing with his family for Europe 
when arrested, and on appearing before a police magistrate was 
held in the sum of $2500 to answer the charge. In a subsequent 
issue, The Tribune corrected this statement, declaring that it was 
another person entirely who had been arrested. Mr. Alliger is, 
pethaps, one of the best known insurance agents and brokers in 
this city. He has been identified with the business for many years 
aS representative of various companies, and has retained the good 
opinion of insurance men at times under circumstances that would 
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have entirely swamped a less popular man. He has a large circle 
of warm admirers, and we have never heard of his having done 
anything to forfeit their respect and confidence. In regard to the 
present charge, it is asserted by his friends that a forgery was com- 
mitted by another person, and that, as Mr. Alliger had innocently 
attached his name to the paper, the attempt is now being made to 
hold him responsible. We print in other columns the latest version 
of this unfortunate affair, which has tended to present the name of 
Mr. Alliger in such unfavorable light. 





THE convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers at 
Atlanta, Ga., last week, proved to be, as was confidently ex- 
pected, in inany ways the most important and interesting which has 
yet been held. The members of the association and others inter- 
ested in the matter of fire protection attended in force. The ex- 
hibition of fire apparatus and appliances was large and good, and 
in the papers read live issues were ably treated. The results of 
this meeting of practical firemen from every section of the coun- 
try, with underwriters, and manufacturers of apparatus and supplies, 
must needs be good, and will, doubtless, show themselves during 
the coming year in many places and ways. 





SrncE the passage of the statute in which were incorporated the 
new and comprehensive regulations in regard to the building of 
theatres, no new play-houses have been put up in New York city. 
A permit has, however, just been granted for the erection of a 
theatre at Broadway and Thirty-first street, and as this will be the 
first one to be built under the requirements of the new law, the 
details of its proposed construction, as given in Building, are inter- 
esting: All partitions in the auditorium, including the entrances to 
vestibule, the proscenium and private boxes, are to be constructed 
of brick. All the openings in the proscenium are to have double 
fireproof doors. No walls or ceilings are to be covered with wood 
or canvas, and no wooden wainscoting is to be over six feet high. 
The partitions of the dressing-rooms are to be of brick, with fire- 
proof doors. The proscenium opening is to be protected by an 
iron or asbestos curtain run in brick grooves. All openings in the 
south side of the building are to be protected with iron doors and 
shutters, All the roof metal is to be properly secured to the fire- 
walls. The roof skylights will be over one-eighth of the area of 
the stage, and are of metal and glass, arranged so as to slide down 
freely. All scenery and wood-work about the stage not covered 
with metal must be coated with a non-combustible solution to pro- 
tect from fire. All scenery not in use on the stage is to be kept 
in a fireproof scene-room, so as to have little material on the stage 
at any one time. This scene-room will have twenty-inch walls, with 
ceiling and floor of iron beams and brick arches between, making it 
absolutely fireproof. There will be no communication between this 
room and the stage except by way of the street. All stand-pipes, 
sprinklers, hose, buckets and other appliances for putting out fires, 
as required by law, will be provided. The entire lower floor of the 
auditorium, vestibule and lobbies, the floor above the vestibule and 
lobbies on second floor, the north lobby on the third floor and all 
dressing-room floors will be of iron beams, with brick arches be- 
tween. All exit passageways from the area on the south side of 
the building will be made fireproof, with iron beams and brick 
arches, all of sufficient strength to carry weight and resist fire. 
No exit door will be less than three feet for 500 people to pass 
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through, and for every extra 100, or fraction of it, twenty inches 
will be added to the exit. The aisles are to have twenty-two 
inches of room for every 100 persons accommodated on the floor, 
and no aisle is to be less than three feet in its narrowest part. All 
stairways will be of iron, with iron and slate treads ; the platforms 
to be of iron beams, with brick arches, and absolutely fireproof. 
No stairways will be less than four feet wide to accommodate fifty 
people. For every extra fifty who will use them, six inches are to 
be added to their width. In the building of the Grand Opera 
House at Buffalo, which was opened this week, some admirable 
features have also been introduced ; among them an iron curtain, 
which lies coiled above the proscenium arch, ready to be dropped 
by the simple pressing of an electric button, while directly over the 
stage a section of the roof, eighteen by twelve feet, has been so 
built that it can be thrown open by electrical appliances in case of 
fire, thus opening a draft for the escape of smoke and flame. This, 
in our opinion, & one of the most important features of all, and one 
which, if existing in any one of the theatres recently burned, would, 
in all likelihood, have saved a great number of lives. 





THERE is a conflict of views on the part of underwriters as 
to the plan of writing large lines, and the question arises, con- 
sidering the varied size and strength of the different companies, as 
to what arbitrary sum can be assumed to be a conservative line for 
a single company to write on any given single risk. This query 
cannot be easily answered, for the ideas of underwriters on this, as 
on other questions, vary materially. It is a generally accepted 
principle in underwriting that the amount of the capital of a com- 
pany should not guide the underwriting policy of the company as 
to the maximum line carried, for it is assumed that the capital is 
merely a guarantee of the good faith of the organization, and it is 
correctly anticipated that the losses to be paid must be realized 
from the premium income. In proportion to the size of the pre- 
mium income, the company can extend its operations ; and as the 
receipts increase, its opportunities for growth and prosperity are de- 
veloped, due care being always exercised in the selection of busi- 
ness. There are those who maintain, therefore, that the volume 
of premium can be safely and properly taken as a basis to deter- 
mine maximum lines, and that a company with an annual premium 
income of $1,000,000 can afford to write $25,000 on a given risk, 
when conservatism would approve the course of a company with an 
income of $100,000 carrying $2500 on the same risk. By this line 
of reasoning the Phenix of Brooklyn, for instance, with its very 
large fire premium income, is better qualified, in accordance with 
the law of average, to carry lines of $50,000 each than a large 
number of smaller organizations to carry $5000. But many com- 
panies whose premium income is one-twentieth, one-thirtieth or 
one-fortieth of that of the Phenix, frequently write $5000 on par- 
ticular risks, hence it is asked why should the “ Jumbo” theory of a 
large company, like the Phenix, be questioned? The managers of 
the Phenix have asserted that, barring the experience cf the company 
on car-stable and sugar-refinery risks, the company has made money 
on its ‘‘ Jumbo” business, and they express confidence that the future 
will demonstrate the correctness of their views as to the desirability 
of doing this kind of business, just as surely as they anticipate 
satisfactory results from their farm risks in the West. It is pre- 


dicted that the course of the management, both in regard to 
“Jumbo” lines and farm business, will be vindicated in the future, 
and that the greatest possible precaution will be exercised in the 
selection and inspection of business, in order that the best results 
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may be attained. We have heretofore maintained that there can 
be little doubt that the writing of large lines, by companies whose 
volume of business enables them to do so, can be safely and Profit- 
ably pursued under proper conditions and with the exercise of due 
precaution. It is noteworthy that the premiums in the class « A” 
or “Jumbo” department of the Phenix have aggregated about 
$550,000 since the company began writing on this class of busi. 
ness a year and a half ago, and meantime the losses have been 
about $100,000, barring the severe losses experienced on seven 
special hazards, which hazards did not receive systematic inspec. 
tion. In the Western department, the premium income from 
“Jumbo” lines has been estimated at $50,000, and the corres. 
ponding loss has not exceeded $3000. ‘The officers of the com. 
pany have said that, after deducting the full amount of losses and 
allowances for current expenses, the books of the company show 
that there remains a balance of premiums to the credit of this de. 
partment. In support of the “ Jumbo” plan of underwriting, it is 
asserted that, the business of underwriting being based upon aver. 
ages, large lines can be carried on any class of risks whose number 
is sufficient to afford an average, the company, by means of careful 
inspection, keeping the risks in a fairly insurable condition. Care- 
ful inspection is essential to writing “Jumbo” lines, and it is 
equally true that the company doing such business is far more able, 
by virtue of the magnitude of the premium, than companies accept- 
ing ordinary lines, to see that precautions against fire are main- 
tained. 





A SIGNIFICANT summary was recently published, exhibiting the 
relative condition of the business of American, Canadian and Brit- 
ish fire companies in that portion of America over which’the English 
flag still floats. The figures are eminently satisfactory to Ameri- 
cans. Onatotal premium income, during the period covered by 
the returns, of a trifle over $5,500,000, the American offices showed 
a net profit, after paying all losses and expenses, of $633,268. 
The English offices, with premium receipts seven times as heavy— 
namely, upwards of $38,500,o0o—were only able to show a net 
profit of $933,290. Not only in claims paid, but in general ex- 
penditures, the percentage of the British offices was less favorable 
than that of the American. The general impression has been that 
British offices are managed more closely, both in taking risks and 
in spending money for getting business, than American. The 
above figures go a long way towards proving that the impression is 
illusory, as matters now stand, whether it was at one time well 
founded or not. It may be argued that the result is due to an ex- 
traordinary series of losses sustained by the foreign companies and an 
equally extraordinary run of good luck to those of the United States. 
Insurance men know but too well how capricious is the element from 
which they undertake to protect the pockets of insurers. Compa- 
nies enjoying for a score of years singular immunity from disastrous 
losses, will suddenly be overwhelmed by a series of catastrophes 
that no human foresight could have provided against. But so far 
as the figures from which we have quoted are concerned, the 
argument does not apply. The returns cover the operations of 
too many companies, and too long a period, to be considerably 
affected by exceptional losses here and there on one side or the 
other. The Canadian offices come out of the investigation even 
less favorably than the British, The surplus of the Canadian 
offices was only $422,253 on a total income of $39,000,000, only 
just two-thirds of the surplus earned by the American offices on 
an income received by the latter barely one-seventh of that of the 
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home companies. If profit is the crucial test of management, the 
above figures speak well for the future of American fire insurance 
companies on this continent. 





THE CONDITION OF FRENCH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


RECENT number of The Paris Bulletin du Credit states 
A that the published results of the business of the French life 
insurance companies in 1886 show that they have remained sta- 
tionary, for they lost by lapses all the ground gained by new busi- 
ness. While the gross results in 1886 were 435,288,316 francs, a 
decrease of 5,841,752 francs upon 1885, the increase of assurance 
in force for 1886 was only 38,715,898 francs, the insurance 
in force on December 31, 1886, being 2,987,215,033 francs, 
instead of 2,939,499,135 francs at the end of 1885. 

The insurance which disappeared from all causes amounted to 
396,572,418 francs—that is to say, 91.10 per cent of the year’s 
new business. This ratio in 1883 was 59.73 per cent; in 1884, 
72 per cent, and in 1885, 86.30 per cent. 

The losses for the year were 41,997,385 francs, or an increase of 
761,995 over the previous year. The ratio of losses to assurance 
in force was 1.467 per cent, instead of 1.47 per cent in 1885. 

The amount of commissions was 10,184,000 francs. The ratio 
of this sum to the gross new business was 2.34 per cent, but com- 
pared with the real increase of assurance in force, which was 
only 38,715,898 francs, it was 37.10 per cent. 

Referring to the above state of affairs, The Moniteur des Assur- 
ances says: “At the end of 1886 barely nine per cent of the 
amount of new business remained in force, and to obtain this 
meagre result it was necessary to spend nearly 19,000,000 francs.” 
In a subsequent number, The Bulletin du Credit again discusses 
the situation of the French companies, and gives the following 
exhibit of the new business and the terminated business of the 
companies in 1886 : 




















NAME OF COMPANY. Term‘nated. |New Business 
Francs. Francs. 

EE aia co Sia 6.05 grace ahead Rice ue sore Poa ieanl 36,949,541 72,227,360 
hs cess slandeee cae taewee bed ae ..| 20,707,638 25,251,362 
ee eo ac ee cae eaN eee ew hae See 35,000,000 49,000,000 
Nie Kick bits wewrlskwe dik anlendegeneiens 36,000,000 58,000,000 
NS OS eee 18,000,000 20,000,000 
Rat diiiaius eS reer ear 27,000,000 44,000,000 
Caisse Generale des Familles .............. 37,000,000 Ig 500,000 
LS Sedu cassie Pea celta ntiewacedewbapeed 8,000,000 7.000,000 
Ne ich iia a iretna cate cim wikiulad seca 14,000,000 17,000,000 
Se aera ey ee 12,000,000 15,000,000 
RII IIR 0 aE ee As I 1,000,000 12,000,000 
ECS, cced eke wainen ects nena 5,000,000 8,000,000 
EN eo eco bles whi dieatie wens meee 12,000,000 13,000,000 
ic tbr owlss Sanita bain eOeusdteabnn 12,000,000 16,000,000 
TIER PEN Se 16,000,000 25,000,000 
DG: Suid Sedcetanapcovedineenienin 3,000,000 5,000,000 
Ns. oSacabeccnccedtuesyiswbadieae 13. 000,000 20,000,000 
Wdths ¢tstesctevesetegssduiee wkieeees 8,000,000 4,000,000 














It says: “ What strikes us so forcibly is that our companies have 
to pay the expenses of 435,000,000 francs of new business in order 
to increase their insurance in force by only 38,000,000. If busi- 
hess does not improve, it is to be feared that the year 1887, with a 
total new assurance less than in 1886, may show risks terminated 
to an amount in excess of the new business which had been 
acquired at great cost.” 

The Moniteur des Assurances, referring to this subject, says: 
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“Tt must be admitted that the present position of the French com- 
panies was never more difficult. Business decreases and risks 
terminate, while the companies are unable to profit by making 
advantageous investments in troubled times. It will be seen that 
the companies, bound down by their statutes, know not how to 
obtain the interest which is indispensable to them. If the present 
state of affairs continues, the companies will find themselves in an 
inextricable situation.” The same journal advises the weaker com- 
panies to follow the example of the Progres National and beat an 
honorable retreat while there is yet time. It abstains from giving 
any advice to the old companies, confining itself to saying that, re- 
lying upon their powerful reserves and their unlimited credit, they 
can patiently await the end of the torment. But when will it end? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





GEORGIA. 

The Convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers—The Papers Read~ 
The Fire Waste—Underwriters and Building Inspectors—Overhead Wires—Good 
Results of the Southeastern Tariff Association's Work— Improvement in the Fire 
Protection of Southern Towns—Consequent Reduction in Insurance Rates—In- 
spection Methods at Atlanta—The General Insurance Bill Still in Committee— 
Section Twenty-four—Probability that the Amendment Will Pass—How it 
Would Affect the Companies. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The fire chiefs have come and gone, and the popular verdict is that the 
fifteenth annual convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers 
was composed of as intelligent a body of men as any convention ever 
held in Atlanta could boast. Chief George A. Steere of Providence, R. 
I., presided, occasionally assisted by ex-Chief Judge B. Bryson McCool 
of Pottsville, Pa., and the sessions were marked with earnestness, delib- 
eration and practical wisdom. 

Several important papers were read, and several measures discussed 
which had a direct relation to insurance. Among the former was an able 
address by C. C. Hine of New York, on “ The fire losses of the coun- 
try, their causes and how to reduce this enormous fire waste,” and the 
lucid and interesting style of Bro. Hine, smacking of the true Gotham 
flavor, held the closest attention of the convention. Another interesting 
paper was from the pen of Samuel Abbott, Jr., superintendent of insur- 
ance patrol, Boston, on the importance of an understanding between 
underwriters and building inspectors in regard to a semi-annual inspection 
of buildings. 

Professor J. P. Barrett, an eminent electrician of Chicago, discussed 
the question of overhead electric wires, urging the necessity of an under- 
ground system, and insisting that municipalities ought to legislate against 
the danger emanating from the present plan of suspended wires. Clar- 
ence Knowles, president of the Southeastern Tariff Association, discussed 
‘the relations existing between fire underwriters and fire departments,” 
and his felicitous paper will certainly tend towards this desirable affili- 
ation of aims and interests. 

Mr. Knowles stated in his address that the records of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association show, as a result of its efforts, water-works and paid, 
or partially paid, fire departments in forty cities and towns in the States 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, over which 
ithas jurisdiction, and seventy-two smaller places which have been induced 
to supply more or less adequate protection ; Georgia to-day has more paid 
fire departments than the entire field had formerly ; and this has been ac- 
complished by the formulation and adoption of four different systems of 
classification maintained by the association. 

Mr. Knowles also stated that the increased efficiency of the fire depart- 
ments of Atlanta and Augusta had effected a saving to the people of those 
cities, on premiums paid, from $30,000 to $40,000 per annum, by which it 
will be seen that the money expended in improving a fire department is a 
profitable investment to the community. Georgia enjoys a lower average 
of insurance than any other State in the South, except Louisiana, and 
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lower than any State in the West, except Illinois, Missouri and possibly 
Indiana. 

The chief of the Atlanta Fire Department is also the official inspector 
of buildings, and the value of such a combination of official duty and 
authority vested in the same person, is simply incalculable, as heretofore 
an agent of an insurance company in his inspections could only cancel his 
policy when the inspection was unsatisfactory and the hazard not im- 
proved, but now he can notify the chief ona postal card, furnished for 
the purpose, and he has authority to have the owner fined by the recorder 
if correction is not made atonce. The regular inspection by the chief 
and his men, besides preventing fires, familiarizes them with the build- 
ings and their construction, and thus secures for them information very 
serviceable in the event of fire. 

Our citizens fully appreciate the efforts of the Southeastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation—seconded by the efforts of Manager H. C. Stockell in and out 
of our municipal councils—in co-operating with Chief Joyner in enhanc- 
ing the efficiency of the fire protection of Atlanta, and believe that money 
is well spent in making it strictly first-class. 

The general insurance bill is still in the hands of the finance committee, 
and a patient hearing is given to the representatives of the various com- 
panies who are skirmishing with the noted ‘‘ twenty-fourth section,” 
which I subjoin : 

Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that whenever it shall be made 
plainly to appear by competent proofs to the Commissioner of Insurance 
that any insurance company licensed to do business in this State has 
entered into any contract, agreement, pool or other arrangement with any 
other insurance company or companies licensed to do business in this 
State for the purpose of, or that may have the effect to prevent or lessen 
free competition in the business of insurance in this State, thereupon said 
Commissioner shall revoke the license of such company or companies, 
and the same shall not be reissued until the president or chief officer shall 
file an affidavit with said Commissioner stating that all such contracts, 
— pools or other arrangements have been annulled and made 
void. 


It is generally thought that the amendment will pass with the bill, and 
that its adoption will be fatal to the local companies of younger growth, 
while it will not materially affect the older and stronger organizations. 
The Tariff Association would have to ground its colors so far as jurisdic- 
tion in Georgia is concerned, and then a general skirmishing would open 
all along the lines, which would precipitate a war of rates that would play 
havoc with the locals, while the veterans would “intrench themselves 
behind the impregnable position that they can stand whatever the people 
can endure ;’ and when the smoke of the battle had cleared, it would be 
seen that the celebrated ‘‘twenty-fourth section” had achieved a victory 
as dubious as the achievements of the Knight of La Mancha, 


ATLANTA, GA., September 23. BRONX. 





CHICAGO. 
Chicago Underwriters Attend the Western Union Meeting—Change in the Firm of 
George W. Montgomery & Co.—Growth of the Anglo-Nevada—The Phenix’s 
Building—Affairs of the Niagara—The American Syndicate Insurance Policy. 


[FRom Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

There has been an exodus of fire underwriters to Niagara Falls during 
the past few days to attend the Western Union meeting at that point. 
Several managers, numbered among the hardest workers in the fraternity, 
did not find time to leave their desks, however, and have been busily en- 
gaged in preparing for fall work. Business on La Salle street is going 
on in even routine, and there is no startling news to enliven your Chi- 
cago budget. 

A change has been made in the firm of G. W. Montgomery & Co. by 
the retirement of William C. Magill. Mr. Montgomery will retain the 
companies represented by the old firm, and Mr. Magill, who will stay in 
the insurance business, will make new connections. 

Among the busiest Chicago fire underwriters are Davis & Requa, 
Western managers of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation. These 
gentlemen, like Mills & Ford of New York, the managers for the Middle 
States, are enthusiasts on the rapid growth of the big company. Well 
they might be, forin two years the Anglo-Nevada has secured an advanced 
place in the ranks of our fire insurance companies, and by means of its 
large capital and the excellent prestige of those associated with it, 
there has been no difficulty in building up a large business. In 
point of capital the Anglo-Nevada stands ahead of all other companies 
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but the tna, Insurance Company of North America, Home 


of 
York, and the Phoenix of Hartford, the last named company havin - 
same capital, $2,000,000, as the great San Francisco company, The fra 


statement that the Anglo-Nevada made showed a net Surplus over al] 
liabilities, notwithstanding a considerable reinsurance liability had been 
previously incurred, and the statement made at the beginning of the pres. 
ent year showed an ample net surplus, notwithstanding nearly $400,009 
of premiums had been written during the preceding year. Itis wade. 
stood that the present business of the company totals about from $100,000 
to $120,000 a month, and it will not be surprising if the next annual state, 
ment shows the premiums of 1887 to have exceeded $1,250,000, 

The Phenix building, corner of Clark and Jackson streets, is one of the 
finest and most substantial edifices in the city of Chicago. This Structure, 
though not yet completed, has been occupied for some time by the West. 
ern department of the Phenix. The entire tenth floor of the great build. 
ing is used as offices for the company, and the accommodations are ample 
for the large corps of employees in the service of the company at Chicago, 
The business of the Phenix in the West has steadily grown during the 
past thirteen years, since the department was organized, the premium 
income in that department having increased, meantime, from $350,000 to 
over $2,500,000. 

During the absence of I. S. Blackwelder, Western manager of the 
Niagara, who with other general agents has been attending the Western 
Union meeting at Niagara Falls the past week, Geo. H. Hollaway, assist. 
ant manager of the company, has been in charge. The Western depart. 
ment of the Niagara is in flourishing condition. The territory covered js 
embraced within eighteen States and Territories, extending from West 
Virginia and Ohio to the mountains, and the present premium income js 
from $500,000 to $600,000 annually. 


Mr. CALDWELL’s SYNDICATE POLICY. 


W. W. Caldwell, the general agent of the Factors and Traders Insur. 
ance Company of New Orleans, and a prominent Chicago broker, con- 
ceived the idea of an ‘‘ American syndicate insurance policy” some 
months ago, which, in practice, seems to work satisfactorily. Mr. Cald- 
well offers one insurance contract to the insured, a uniform policy bound 
in book form, with accompanying stubs, to which are attached the certifi. 
cates of companies accepting lines on the property. The certificates of 
any number of companies, properly signed by the respective officers, are 
attached to the single policy, and the insured is thus accommodated with 
one policy contract, no matter how many companies may be required to 
cover the line needed, instead of many policies with d fferent and con- 
flicting conditions. Mr. Caldwell, having patented his plan, is at present 
authorized to issue certificates for nine companies writing surplus busi- 
ness, and he claims that he can secure a great many more companies, 
His arrangement with these companies gives him control over all surplus 
business obtainable in any part of the country. Where the States havea 
required standard policy, as in New York and Massachusetts, the syndi- 
cate policy is issued conforming with the standard ; in States where no 
standard is required, the form of policy known as the new National Board 
policy is used. Risks are written at tariff rates and only on surplus 
lines. By means of Mr. Caldwell’s arrangement one survey of risks is 
necessary for many companies and but one adjuster in case of loss. 
Under the American Syndicate policy each company insures for itself; 
the liability of the insurer is not changed one iota, and the protection ac- 
corded the insured is greater; for, having assured himself of the protec- 
tion given by one policy, he needs but to glance at the certificates to 
ascertain the completeness of his indemnity ; whereas it is a burdensome 
undertaking to wade through the individual policies covering a large line, 

Mr. Caldwell recently said: ‘‘I am formulating a plan for the organ- 
ization of a syndicate of agency companies on the same basis as my plan 
for giving surplus insurance. The Underwriters Syndicate, representing 
a number of companies, can do a general agency business in all parts of 
the country, secure the local representation of the best insurance talent 
athe various points and do business at a largely reduced rate of expense. 
There have been a great many attempts to unite companies in a plan to do 
acombined agency business, but most of them have failed because of the 
divergence of views of officers of particular companies as to the acceptance 
and refusal of particular risks, and conflicts have arisen under the iron- 
clad plan requiring all companies to write, because individual companies 
have been frequently led to accept lines against their own views. The Un- 
derwriters Syndicate would permit any company to cancel ary risk and 
detach its certificate from the syndicate policy without interfering with the 
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tinuance of the insurance contracts of other companies in the syndi- 
— By my arrangement any number of companies can in concert of 
yer 4 one system of supervision and at one expense, issue one policy 
w the insured, and thus the ratio of expense to the companies would be 
greatly reduced and the interest of the insured at the same time better 
served. This arrangement would command the best agent in the com- 
munity and, as in cities and towns below a certain size there is always 
difficulty in getting desirable agents, the interests of the companies in the 
syndicate would be materially served inthisdirection, Such a plan would 
bring selection of business, and ‘Jumbo’ policies would be then written 
ona basis that is perfectly sound.” 

Cuicaco, September 24. SLIGO. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

A simple ‘‘ I thank you,” in no sense expresses my feelings as payment 
for the priviliged space accorded me in your valuable journal for the 
publication of my letters on the subject of ‘‘ automatic” fire alarms. 
For anything I may have said in them which might be construed as offen- 
sive to those gentlemen who are laboring conscientiously in the field 
for the better preservation of life and property, I here offer my sincere 
apology. 

If, however, in spite of this humble expression of repentance, it may 
seem proper to castigate me for my temerity, in such an event I will 
remind them of the fact, that Iam the living pioneer of the electrical 
thermostatic fire alarm subject in this country, and, although I have not 
been actively engaged in the introduction of fire alarm apparatus for many 
years past, yet I have not entirely ignored the subject; and for this 
reason alone, it could not be otherwise than natural for me to feel ag- 
grieved when viewing the delinquency of my successors in their want of 
diligence to improve. 

That the systems in present use do fall very far short of their supposed 
eficiency as fire detectors, will hardly be denied, except by those who 
have personal reasons for upholding them, and in view of the well-known 
facts that their aggrandizement should be disregarded. The plans as set 
forth in my last letter, if carried out, will aid in bringing about a more 
healthy condition of affairsfor the future. But, as the requirements as set 
forth may not appear as forcible as I intended, I will here add: The ap- 
paratus which would constitute a comparatively perfect system must be 
of a construction which will obviate all necessity for ‘‘ local testing” 
(testing of buildings), which, if understood, means that any derangement 
of the local parts calculated to prevent its operation should be automat- 
ically transmitted to the central station. 

The city of New York is not so great in number of buildings—neither 
will it ever be so—that the fire department officials could not conven- 
iently operate and manage such a system. If it pays private companies 
to do so, why would it not pay cities? 

In conclusion, I say this: A system as indicated is required. That one 
can be constructed to fill the bill, 1 have no doubt; and that no other 
than one as mentioned should be recognized as worthy of any considera- 
tion we must all admit. Respectfully yours, 


New York, September 24. J. H. Guest. 





A REPLY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Your issue of September 8 contained an article under the head of ‘‘ Au- 
tomatic Fire Alarms.” I request that you will allow me space enough 
to reply to the same. 

The writer, Mr. Guest, asks ‘‘ why no reward is offered as an incentive 
to stimulate and encourage the inventive genius of our country” to pro- 
duce more trustworthy fire detectors. Such reward and such incentive is 
offered, and offered freely to all that can or will produce ‘‘ more trust- 
worthy fire detectors.” The Board of Fire Underwriters, the fire com- 
missioners and municipal authorities are always ready to investigate and 
test improvements for the protection and preservation of life and prop- 
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erty. And corporations who have invested large amounts of money, have 
established costly plants, and educated a large number of efficient men 
to watch over and protect property, are always ready to reward, stimulate 
and encourage inventors of improvements by which the protection can be 
made more efficient and trustworthy. 

The subject of automatic fire protection is of vast importance to all, 


whether they own property or not, whether they insure property against 


loss by fire or pay premiums to others for such insurance. The annual 
losses by fires in this country are estimated as equal to forty per cent of 
the annual increase in the nation’s wealth. This loss all share, and all 
are interested in preventing this destruction. 

Now, any and every fire has its beginning, and at the beginning a cup 
of water, a rug, a broom or even a lively shoe will put it out and prevent 
loss. It is evident that to do this someone must be on the spot at the 
time to act at once, and not lose his head. The automatic fire alarm and 
the automatic sprinkler are always on the spot and always act at the be. 
ginning ; they are operated by the fire and act promptly by natural laws ; 
their records show that if everywhere adopted they would save ninety-five 
per cent of the property losses and prevent all the loss of life now 
caused by fires. All insurance authorities approve and recommend this 
automatic fire protection, and make large reductions, or, in other words, 
pay large premiums for its use. If it is worthless, if it is insuffi- 
cient and unreliable, the sooner we ascertain the true facts the better. 

The reference in the article to the automatic electrical fire alarm system 
is, of course, to the system most generally known in large cities, and 
clearly shows how little the writer knew of the system and the care with 
which it is inspected and maintained, when he asserts that it ‘‘is left to 
itself to work out its own salvation.” The underlying principle of the 
system is “eternal vigilance.” Both ends of all circuits end in the cen- 
tral office; each circuit is provided with a complete set of testing and 
receiving instruments ; two experienced and carefully selected operators 
are on duty by day and two by night, to receive and transmit signals ; 
linemen and inspectors are always ready, day and night, to attend to and 
repair the slightest defect. An automatic testing machine tests every 
circuit, every instrument and every connection, once in every five minutes ; 
it records any defect and gives notice to the operator in charge, who, no 
matter whether it is day or night, sends an inspector or lineman to remedy 
the defect. An indelible record is made, showing when and where the 
defect occurred, and also an indelible record when the defect ceases. If 
the night operator in charge should fail to punch the disk of the watch- 
man’s clock within three minutes of the time required, a gong is auto- 
matically sounded in the adjoining sleeping room of the relief oper- 
ator, the night lineman and inspectors, and the relief operator must at 
once take the place of the operator in charge, an indelible record being 
made of every signal and alarm. 

There is a vast amount of property under the care and protection of 
this system ; it has saved the owners or underwriters millions of dollars 
over and above the cost of the protection. JosepH A, MILLER. 

New York, September 26. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The National Insurance Convention. 

Tue eighteenth annual meeting of the National Insurance Convention 
opened at Niagara Falls on Wednesday, September 21. The meeting 
was called to order by Charles P. Swigert, Auditor of Illinois, and chair- 
man of the executive committee, the death of Mr. Tarbox of Massachu- 
setts and the retirement of Commissioner Cross of Rhode Island and 
Deputy Superintendent Brinkerhoff of Ohio having left vacant the offices 
of president, vice president and secretary. 

Mr. Swigert was chosen temporary chairman, Deputy Superintendent 
J. A. McEwen secretary, and Commissioner Oliver Pillsbury of New 
Hampshire president. 

The following-named representatives answered the call of the roll : 
Auditor D. P. Kingsley, Colorado ; Commissioner O. R. Fyler and 
Deputy Commissioner J. H. Sprague, Connecticut ; Auditor Charles P, 
Swigert and Deputy Auditor J. J. Brinkerhoff, [llinois; Actuary W. D. 
Whiting, Maine; Deputy Commissioner J. J. Jackson, Maryland ; 
Commissioner George S. Merrill and Deputy Commissioner W. I. Smith 
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Massachusetts ; Commissioner Charles Shandrew, Minnesota; Deputy 
Superintendent E. W. Knott, Missouri ; Commissioner Oliver Pillsbury, 
New Hampshire; Deputy Superintendent William B. Ruggles, New 
York ; Superintendent S. E. Kemp and Deputy Superintendent J. A. 
McEwen, Ohio ; Deputy Commissioner George B. Luper, Pennsylvania ; 
Auditor E. W. Bucklin, Rhode Island ; Commissioner Philip Cheek, Jr., 
Wisconsin ; Actuary D. P. Fackler, New Jersey. 

The newly-elected president, Mr. Pillsbury, in a short address, 
eulogized the late Mr. Tarbox, and referred briefly to the excellent re- 
sults of the work of the convention since its first meeting in 1871. 

Ex-Commissioners McGill,of Minnesota, Reinmund of Ohio and Mc- 
Call of New York were elected honorary members of the association, and 
after the reading of the minutes of the last meeting the committee on 
rates of interest presented its report, which, after an animated debate, 
was referred back to the committee. 

At the afternoon session an address on national finances and the fluc- 
tuation of money values and interest rates was delivered by Charlton F. 
Lewis of the Mutual Life of New York, when the list of standing and 
special committees was announced as follows: Executive, Swigert, 
Merrill, Knott, Kemp, Bucklin and Pillsbury; legislation, Ruggles, 
Shandrew and Luper; assets, Fyler, Smith and Kingsley ; blanks, Max- 
well, McEwen, Jackson, Brinkerhoff and Smith; rates of mortality and 
rates of interest, Pillsbury, Sprague, Whiting and Brinkerhoff ; guaran- 
tee insurance reserves, Sprague, Kingsley and Knott; miscellaneous 
affairs, Cheek, Pillsbury, Fackler and Sprague; special committee on 
assessment blanks, Brinkerhoff, Smith, Maxwell, Shandrew and Whit- 
ing ; special committee on rates of interest, Pillsbury and Smith. 

Following the reading of letters of regret from Commissioners Wads- 
worth of California and Hines of Maryland, Deputy W. B. Ruggles of 
New York offered resolutions that the expense of examining companies 
should be paid by the State and not by the companies, and that the mem- 
bers should work to secure the legislation needful to thisend. These 
with a communication from Henry W. Smith, actuary of the American 
Life Association of Philadelphia, regarding statement blanks, and a res- 
olution introduced by Deputy Superintendent Knott of Missouri, that 
deposits made by a company for the exclusive benefit of policyholders in 
any one State should not be allowed on assets, were referred to the proper 
committees, 

At the opening of Thursday’s session, the committee on legislation re- 
ported in favor of adopting Mr. Ruggle’s resolution as to the payment of 
the expenses of examinations, with an amendment excepting examinations 
on application for admissions. After considerable discussion, however, 
the convention voted to reject the resolutions. 

The committee on the reserves of surety companies made a re- 
port to the effect that, as this class of business is in its infancy, and, 
practically, the beginning of an experiment, the committee was not pre- 
pared to say that a liability estimated upon the basis of a one-year contract 
is sufficient, and would not at this time ‘‘advise a prohibition of the 
business by applying to it the rule by which the solvency of a company 
engaged in other branches of insurance is sought to be ascertained.” The 
committee suggested that this class of corporations should be under the 
immediate and sole supervision of the courts ; but that as they are now 
under the supervision of the insurance departments, they should for the 
present be merely required to file with their annual statements a full and 
complete list of the bonds upon which they have become surety, together 
with a detailed schedule of securities held by them as collateral. The 
report was adopted. 

The committee on assessment blanks was reappointed and will report 
at the next meeting. Mr. Knott’s resolution concerning assets was re- 
ported and adopted with the amendment: ‘‘ Said companies shall not be 
charged with obligation represented by policies so protected by special 
deposit, except in so far as said obligation may exceed the value of such 
deposit,” and the report of the committee on rates and interest was 
adopted, slightly amended. 

The convention was then addressed by E. B. Harper, president of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, and also by Pres- 
ident Notman of the Niagara Fire, and Messrs. Clark, Chase, Montgomery 
and Little, a committee of the Western Union, then in session in the same 
building, who had come by invitation to express their views of several 
matters, 

At the afternoon session resolutions upon the death of the late Mr. Tar- 
box were adopted, and the following named officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, Commissioner Philip Cheek, Jr., of Wisconsin ; 
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vice-president, Commissioner O. R. Fyler of Connecticut ; secretary 
Deputy Superintendent J. A. McEwen of Ohio; executive committee, 
Messrs. Swigert, Kingsley, Bucklin, Luper and Shandrew, ‘ 

The next meeting of the convention will be held at Madison, Wis., on 


the third Wednesday in August, 1888. 





They Must Not be Altered. 


Some weeks since E. R. Kennedy, chairman of the committee on laws 
and legislation of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, wrote to 
Superintendent Maxwell asking, in effect, *‘ If it is lawful for fire insur. 
ance companies to issue in this State clauses other than the Standard 
clauses covering the same, or substantially the same, conditions as those 
incorporated in the standard clauses?” Superintendent Maxwell referred 
the letter to the Attorney-General, whose reply is as follows: 


STATE OF NEw YorK, ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFice, 
ALBANY, September 13, 1887, 
Rosert A. MAXWELL, Superintendent of the Insurance Department: 

DEAR Sir—I am in receipt of your communication of recent date, in 
reference to the proper construction of chapter 488, laws of 1886, and 
asking my opinion upon the following question: ‘Is it lawful for fire 
insurance companies to issue in this State clauses other than the standard 
clauses covering the same, or substantially the same, conditions as those 
incorporated in the standard clauses ?” 

Chapter 488, laws of 1886, section 2, provides that ‘‘on and after the 
first day of May, 1887, no fire insurance company, corporation or associa. 
tion, their officers or agents, shall make, issue, use or deliver for use, 
any fire insurance policy on property in this State other than suchas shall 
conform in all particulars as to blanks, size of type, context, provisions, 
agreements and conditions with the printed form of contract or policy 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State, as provided for in the first sec. 
tion of this act,” etc. 

Sub-division 2 of section 2, provides that ‘‘ printed or written forms of 
description or schedules of the property covered by any particular policy, 
and any other matter necessary to clearly express all the facts and condi- 
tions of insurance of any particular risk (which facts or conditions shall 
in no case be inconsistent with, or waiver of, any of the provisions or 
conditions of the standard policy herein provided for), may be written 
upon, or attached or appended to, any policy issued on property in this 
State.” 

I assume that the provisions of section 1 have been complied with and 
a uniform policy adopted. 

It is very evident from a careful perusal of the statute that it was the 
intention of the legislature to establish throughout the State, as far as 
possible, a uniform standard policy of fire insurance. . 

A statute should be construed so as to carry out the intent and purpose 
for which the legislature enacted it, and in doing this, the only construc- 
tion to be given to this act is that fire insurance companies within this 
State must comply with its provisions, and use the standard clause in 
cases where the conditions contained in those clauses are applicable. 

Ido not think that sub-division 2 of section 2 gives such companies 
any authority to vary the form so as to substantially comply with the con- 
ditions and requirements of the standard clauses, and yet not conform to 
such clauses in every particular. 

I am of the opinion that fire insurance companies should conform to 
the letter of the same, and that they issue none other than the standard 
clauses, although others may cover substantially the same conditions as 
those incorporated in the standard clauses ; unless there is some particu- 
lar feature about the policy which is in no way inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the standard policy, which facts may be added to the regular 


form of the standard policy. Very respectfully yours, 
D. O’Brien, Attorney-General. 





Fire Underwriters and Fire Departments. 


Berore the National Association of Fire Engineers at Atlanta, Ga., last 
week, President Clarence Knowles of the Southeastern Tariff Associa- 
tion delivered a most interesting address upon the topic of ‘‘ the relations 
existing between fire underwriters and fire departments.” After pleas- 
antly introducing the subject, Mr. Knowles said : 


It is held by many underwriters that insurance companies have nothing 
to do with encouraging fire departments or inducing the protection they 
offer ; that their legitimate business is to insure property as they find it, 
charging therefor a rate commensurate with the hazard, but happily the 
Southeastern Tariff Association dues not accept this view as othordox, 
and by concessions in rates encourages all manner of water supply and 
fire protection, from gravity water-works and paid departments to the 
‘* garden squirt” attachment of a private residence. . 

Five years ago when we organized that association, the paid depart 
ments in this section could have been numbered on the fingers of one 
hand with several to spare, and protection of any kind, except the most 
meagre and primitive, was unknown, save in the larger places. = 
under its fostering care and assistance, efficient paid departments an 
ample water supplies guard nearly every city, and the smaller places, 4 
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tion adequate to their needs. The records of the 

iation show, as the result of its efforts, water-works and paid or par- 

jally paid departments in forty cities and towns in the States of North 

. 1 South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, over which it has 

jurisdiction, and seventy-two smaller places which have been induced to 

- ply more or less adequate protection. Georgia to-day has more paid 
departments than the entire field had formerly. 

The manner in which we have accomplished these results may not be 
new to you, but will bear repetition. The Tariff Association has formu- 
lated and adopted four different systems of classification of cities and 
towns, ranging from the entirely unprotected place to the city with all 
modern appliances for fighting fire. For each class a schedule of rates 
has been adopted, varying nearly fifty per cent between the first and 
fourth classes—the unprotected town of course paying higher rates than 
the one well guarded. Every town in the States covered has been rated, 
the schedule of its class being specifically applied to each building therein, 
and when the fire department has been secured or improved, the town is 
removed from the lower class to the one its protection entitles it to, and 
the rates reduced accordingly. The following is tne classification re- 
ferred to: 

First C1.Ass—PAtp FirE DEPARTMENT AND PuBLiC WATER-WoRKS. 

Having fully equipped paid fire departments, organized on efficient basis, 
public water-works (gravity pressure or Holly system with duplicate 
pumps and engines, the pressure in either case to be sufficient to throw 
water over the highest buildings), sufficient number of steamers drawn by 
horses belonging to department, hose reels with adequate supply of 
hose, hook and ladder apparatus, salvage corps and electric fire alarm 
system. 

SECOND CLASS—VOLUNTEER OR PARTLY Partp FIRE DEPARTMENT AND 
ADEQUATE WATER SuPpPLy. 


Departments to be organized on efficient basis, furnished with steam- 
ers, hose reels and adequate supply of hose and hook and ladder appar- 
atus. Water supply to consist of public works, with gravity pressure 
corresponding to standard for first-class cities and towns, or if adequate 
to needs of the place, public cisterns of sufficient number and capacity, 
placed at convenient distances, and kept filled at all times with water. 


Tuirp CLAss—CITIES AND TOWNS WITH VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS, HAVING STEAMERS BUT INADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY, OR 
HAND ENGINES AND ADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY. 


Departments to be furnished with steamers or good hand engines, hose 
reels and adequate supply of hose, also hook and ladder apparatus. 
Water supply to consist of cisterns, to be kept filled at all times ~or 
water supply may be furnished from available streams. 


FourtH CLAss—Towns HAVING NO FIRE DEPARTMENT OR WATER 
SupPLY, OR WHOSE FirE DEPARTMENT AND WATER SuPpPLy 
ARE INADEQUATE. 

In addition to the classification of cities and towns, the association car- 
ties its system of reward by low rates. for protection afforded into build- 
ings and risks of various kinds, and this entire section is dotted with 
cotton warehouses, factories, oil mills and phosphate works, which are 
monuments to its belief in safe construction, ample protection and low 
rates. If the principle of ‘‘no improvement, but charge as you find the 
tisk,” prevailed, we would not supply plans for safe construction and 
protection, and reduce our rates when our suggestions are carried out, 
but would consult our personal interests of agents, who are compensated 
on the gross amount of premiums received, and discourage improvements 
and low rates. While we are underwriters, yet we are citizens of the 
Commonwealth, and interested, as all public spirited people should be, 
in reducing the enormous annual fire waste, which is sufficient to im- 
poverish any country not blessed with the productive and recuperative 
powers which this has. 

Would it be believed that the property loss by fire in the United States 
from 1876 to 1886 amounted to $933,346,709. Yet these are the figures 
obtained from The Chronicle Fire Tables, the best authority we have. In 
Georgia alone, the property loss for the same period was $17,215,090, with 
$8,170,400 insurance thereon, leaving a loss to the people of $9,044,690 
to be borne without insurance. We hold that it is our duty, and we be- 
lieve it will be our ultimate profit, to encourage such building as will pre- 
vent fires, as it is your duty to extinguish them, and our efforts in this 
direction are meeting with a very flattering degree of success, From the 
official returns I find that the losses paid by the companies in Georgia 
the year after our organization amounted to $1,393,079, in 1884 to 
$784,032, in 1885 to $486,279, and in 1886 to $499,217, Showing a steady 
yearly decrease, which we believe to be due mainly to the improvements 
of methods of construction, and the introduction of efficient fire depart- 
ments under the auspices of our association. The proof of this is the 
fact that premium receipts have declined nearly $200,000 since 1884, and 
the amount of insurance carried is $16,000,000 less, while the average rate 
of insurance has declined from 1.32 that year to 1.22 in 1886, showing 
that with improved construction and better fire protection, the people 
carty less insurance and the companies charge lower rates. By reason 
of the increased efficiency of the fire departments of Atlanta and Augusta, 
the association has reduced the rates in those places sufficiently to make 
4 Saving to the people on premiums paid of from $30,000 to $40,000 per 
annum, by which it will be seen that the money expended in improving a 
fire department is a profitable investment to the community. Georgia 
enjoys a lower average rate of insurance than any State in the South, ex- 
cept Louisiana, and lower than any State in the West, except Illinois, 
Missouri and possibly Indiana, and this fact is due largely to the work of 
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the Tariff Association, which, instead of making blind and arbitrary rates, 
equalizes them according to the hazard, and reduces them for improve- 
ments. 

From the foregoing you will see, gentlemen of the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, that the underwriters of this section, at least, be- 
lieve in you and your mission, and consider our aims and interests 
identical. We are, through our association, endeavoring to prevent fires, 
and you through yours to discover the surest methods of extinguishment, 
as well as prevention. 

We think that in this immediate latitude, we have discovered how to 
prevent as well as how to extinguish fires, and for the good of the service 
elsewhere, we regret that we have not unlimited copies of our remedy for 
general distribution, but we have only one and cannot spare it. That 
remedy which we find so satis‘actory is Chief Joyner and his brave and 
efficient corps, for which the city of Atlanta to-day is indebted to the 
underwriters. A few years ago, Atlanta, which your practiced eyes will 
soon tell you is not well built, had an inefficient department, an inade- 
quate water supply, and numerous and disastrous fires were the conse- 
quence. The underwriters advanced the rates fifteen per cent, and 
attached to each policy a red slip telling the people why the increased rate 
was charged, and promising a reduction when improvements were made, 
This made each insurer interested in having the fire department placed on 
an efficient basis, and his influence was used in that direction. The 
underwriters did more ; they added to the salary attached to the office of 
chief an amount sufficient to secure a desirable man, with the understand- 
ing that he should act as inspector of buildings. 

Capable and efficient as are Chief Joyner and his department, much 
has been accomplished and is due to certain city ordinances, which other 
places would do well to adopt. They read as follows: 

‘** Sec. 447. That no person shall be permitted to place and let remain 
in any box, or barrel, or otherwise in any building, cellar, street, alley- 
way or yard within the fire limits, longer than six hours, any loose straw, 
hay, paper or other combustible matter, and all owners or occupants of 
buildings, or cellars, within said limits, are hereby required to permit the 
chief of the fire department, or any member thereof designated by him, or 
any officer or member of the police force, to inspect their building, cel- 
lars and premises to see if this ordinance is being complied with. And 
it is hereby made the duty of the chief of the fire department to make such 
inspections. Any person or persons violating the provisions of the fore- 
going section, shall be arrested by the chief of the fire department or his 
foremen, and may, on conviction before the recorder, he fined a sum not 
exceeding $100 or to work on the streets for thirty days, either or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 450. It shall be the duty of the chief of the fire department to 
make frequent examinations into the conditions of the stove-pipes and 
chimneys in this city ; and if he shall deem their condition a source of 
danger from fire, he shall require the tenant or occupant of the house 
where such stove-pipe or chimney is, to remedy the same within twelve 
hours, and on failure or refusal of such tenant or occupant, such offender 
shall be liable to a fine of not exceeding $100 and costs, or be imprisoned 
not exceeding thirty days ; and if from the evidence the court believes the 
condition of such chimney or stope-pipe dangerous, the court shall order 
the alteration to be made at the cost of the occupant. 

‘* Sec. 455. No person shall be permitted to place within any building 
in the city of Atlanta ashes in a box or other receptacle of wood, unless 
same is immediately removed from the building, and from contact 
with such building. And all owners or occupants of buildings in this city 
are required to permit the chief of fire department or any officer or mem- 
ber of the police force to inspect their buildings to see if the above is 
complied with. And it is hereby made the duty of the chief of the fire 
department and of the police force to make such inspections whenever 
and wherever they may suspect violation of the foregoing ordinance. 

‘* Sec. 456. Any person violating any of the provisions of the above 
ordinance shall be arrested by any officer or member of the police force% 
and may on conviction be fined in a sum not exceeding $100, or be im- 
prisoned not exceeding thirty days, either or both, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

The value of these authorized inspections by one with gg to 
compel corrections of dangerous features, is simply incalculable. ere- 
tofore an agent of an insurance company in his inspections might have 
discovered a dangerous stove-pipe or flue, an unsafe hanging light or un- 
clean cellar, and he could only cancel his policy if not remedisd, but now 
he can notify the chief on a postal card, furnished for the purpose, and 
he has authority to have the owner fined by the recorder if correction is 
not made at once, The regular inspection by the chief and his men, 
besides preventing fires, familiarizes them with the buildings and their 
construction, which is invaluable in the event of their having to fight a 
fire in such location. To this inspection is largely to be attributed the 
scarcity of fires in this city, where only twenty-two alarms have been 
sounded since the first of June. From Chief Joyner’s report for 1886, I 
quote the following statistics of burned buildings for that year: 






Totally destroyed (in reach of water)...... re) 
Totally destroyed (out of reach of water).. 3 
Damaged above $500.........0...+eee0e 9 
Damaged below $100......--2++-.+s005 62 
Damaged between $100 and $500....--..seeecceeeceeeeeenereeees 17 
Unnecessary alarms, such as chimneys burning out, out of city, and where 
damages were so small no claim was made.........0.-seeeeeseeeeseeeees 5r 
Total for the year.......ccsccsccccesesecseccees suededeusesnege edeeebounss «+ 142 
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There have been only two fires during the year where the loss on 
building exceeded $1000. One of those was at Jamestown, almost out 
of the city. Water had to be used from a private cistern, The other was 
the Lewis cracker factory, which, when discovered (at 4.45 A. M., Decem- 
ber 8), had gained such headway that the flames were coming out of both 
front and rear windows and the skylight ontop. The fire was during a 
very heavy snowstorm, which made the work of the firemen very difficult. 

While I believe in giving the chief inspection and police powers, yet it 
is possible to overdo the matter in this direction ; as for instance, I found 
not long ago, in the columns of a newspaper published in a neighboring 
city, the following account of the duties and offices of the chiet of the fire 
department: 

** Probably no man in........ works harder, or has a greater variety of 
duties to perform than City Marshal........ He is chief of police as 
well as marshal, ex-officio chief of the fire department, and is required to 
issue all building permits. He is expected toemploy policemen, instruct 
and control the entire force, sce that the streets and sidewalks are 
kept in good condition and all ordinances enforced. _ As chief of the fire 
department he is expected to be present at every fire, to see that the 
apparatus is kept in good conditioa, and that all fire plugs are in good 
order. He must see that the street lamps are kept in good condition and 
properly lighted, exercise a general supervision of the sanitary depart- 
ment and the city convicts. He must attend police court every.morning, 
collec: and account for all fines and costs, answer countless letters and 
telegrams, and keep a sharp lookout for escaped convicts and criminals 
from other States and cities. In addition to the above, he is expected by 
the public to catch all thieves and gamblers, to prevent fires, to employ 
every man who wants a job on the force, to answer thousands of silly 
questions, listen patiently to every groundless complaint, recover all lost 
or stolen property, be in all parts of the city at the same time, and please 
everybody.” 

From this it would appear that he is the Pooh Bah of that city, and 
Lord High Everything Else. Yet it is said not to have an efficient de- 
partment. 

Gentlemen of the National Associations of Fire Engineers, ‘‘the rela- 
tions existing between fire underwriters and fire departments” are close 
and intimate, not as close and intimate, however, as I would have them, 
if affiliation with you could instil into them a few of the admirable 
characteristics which ever mark the performance of your duties, courage, 
manliness and an honest adherence to obligations in defiance of personal 
results. 

Confident that the fifteenth annual corvention of your association will 
redound to your credit, and the advancement of the interests confided to 
your care, | thank you for your attention, 





A New York Tariff Association Circular. 


Tue following circular was sent last week to members of the New York 
Tariff Association by Secretary W. De L, Boughton: 


New York, September 23, 1887. 

In accordance with the action of the Tariff Association, taken at its 
meeting September 20, I beg to submit the following questions and re- 
quest immediate answers : 

1. Have you, since July 20, aecepted a line for a term exceeding one 
year at other than fro raéa of the annual rate, as fixed by this association, 
on any - the following hotels? Grand Union, Brunswick, Gilsey, Mur- 
ray Hill. 

2. Have you, since April 7, written any risk rated by this association 
at less than the rate named therefor in slips No. 1 to 25, series 6, and 
blue slips? 

3. Have you, since April 7, entered into any contract, arrangement or 
implied understanding whatever, either written or oral, with any broker 
or brokers, person or persons, whereby any such shall receive a round 
commission exceeding ten per cent on all business, whether the same 
shall be rated or unrated ? 

4. Have you, since April 7, appointed, in writing or orally, any person 
or persons as agents, upon the understanding that such person or per- 
sons shall receive a round consideration exceeding ten per cent upon all 
business, whether rated or unrated ? 


The following resolution was also adopted : 


Resolved, That upon receipt of the replies to such circular—it being 
understood that if no reply be received within one week from the date of 
delivery of the circular, the company from whom such reply is lacking 
shall be considered as answering the serial questions in the affirmative— 
the secretary shall call a special meeting of this association for further 
consideration of the whole matter, y 





Illuminating Streets by ‘“‘ Smoke.” 


WHEN William Murdoch made his discovery of combustible air or gas, 
even great and wise men laughed at the idea. ‘“ How could there 
be light without a wick?’ said a member of Parliament, when the 
subject was brought before the House. Sir Humphrey Davy ridiculed 
the idea of lighting the town with gas, and asked one of the proprietors 
if he meant to take the dome of St. Paul’s fora gas meter. Sir Walter 
Scott made himself very merry over illuminating London ‘‘ by smoke,” 
though he was glad enough, not long afterward, to make his own house 
at Abbotsford light and cheerful on wintry nights by the use of that very 
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smoke, When the House of Commons was lighted by gas, . 
imagined that the gas ran on fire through the pipes, niin 4 Sheveloe aches 
on their being placed several inches from the wall for fear of the buildin. 
taking fire. The members might be observed carefully touching the we 
with their gloved hands, and wondering why they did not feel warm Phe 
first shop lighted in London by this new method was Mr. Ackerman’s 4 
the Strand, 1840 ; and one lady of rank was so delighted with the brit. 
liancy of the gas lamp on the counter that she asked to be allowed to take 
it home in her carriage.—/nvention, . 





The Sick Insurance Law and its Operation in Germany, 


Ir is not often that officials of our government trouble themselves with 
insurance matters, but in the last number of Consular Reports, issued by 
the State department, appears the following report on the sick assurance 
law of Germany, by our consul at Leipzig, S. R. Millar : 


It is well known that the ‘‘ Avankenversicherungs-Gesetz,” or sick insur. 
ance law, promulgated by the German Emperor in June, 1883, is one of a 
series of measures which the German government believes will check the 
spread of solid democracy and show the working classes that the benefits 
expected froma socialistic revolution are attainable under the present 
constitution of society. The novelty and importance of such legislative 
steps are obvious, and the success of the experiment is a matter of such 
interest to all States in which the working classes form a prominent factor 
that I have felt it my duty to submit the following brief sketch of the 
general principles of the law and of its application in detail within the 
limits of my consular district. 

The sick insurance law extends to persons of both sexes, minors or 
adults, and includes workers in mines, salt works, iron works, railroads, 
and internal steam navigation, handicrafts in general, factories and estab. 
lishments in which steam or any elementary force (wind, water, gas, hot 
air, etc.) is permanently used as a driving power; in short, all hand 
workers, with the exception of clerks, salesmen and similar employments, 
and even these may be included by resolution of the local authority. 

The institutions recognized by the law are (a) all existing funds which 
conform to the regulations hereafter mentioned, (4) Betriebskassen, or 
factory funds, (¢) Ortskrankenkassen, or local trade funds, and (d) Ge. 
meinde-Krankenkassen, or communal sick funds, The last three are new 
creations of the law. 

The Setriebskasse, or factory fund, may be established by any employer 
of labor who employs at least fifty hands and makes membership of the 
fund a condition of service in his factory. The statutes must conform to 
the requirements of the law, and the action of the fund is subject to con. 
trol by the central sick insurance department, but the management rests 
with the employer and his hands. 

The Crtskrankenkasse, or local trade fund, is intended to meet the nu- 
merous cases not covered by the Betriebskasse, or factory fund. The local 
authority is directed to establish such a local trade fund for every trade 
or union of connected trades in which there are at least 100 members. 
The contributions to the fund are shared between masters and men in tbe 
proportion of one-third to two-thirds, and the masters are entitled toa 
proportionate representation of one-third of the votes in the general 
meeting aad board of management. 

For purposes of joint management the local trade funds of a district 
are allowed to form themselves into a union. A single board of manage- 
ment then conducts the businessof all the local funds. These Ortskrank- 
enkassen, or local trade funds, are the main feature of the new legislation. 
After their foundation they become independent bodies, subject only to 
the supervision of the central sick insurance department, and as they are 
usually more powerful than the other funds of the district, they tend to 
fix the standard to which the rest must conform. 

Ordinary day laborers, who belong to no special trade, are provided for 
by the Gemeindekasse, or communal fund, which only differs from the local 
trade funds in having a simpler organization and lower contributions. 

Insurance clubs in’ existence when the act came into force were per- 
mitted to continue on condition that they revised their statutes within a 
limited time, to comply with the standard provided by the law. 

The standard of benefits offered by the fund is as follows: 

In the Ortskrankenkassen or local trade funds: 

(2) From the beginning of sickness free medical treatment and medi- 
cine, with such medical appliances (trusses, spectacles, etc.) as are 
necessary to enable the convalescent to resume work. 

(6) From the third day of sickness pecuniary support for thirteen weeks 
to the extent of one-half the ‘‘average daily pay of the patient's class.” 
The ‘‘ average daily pay” is a legal standard fixed by the local authority. 
At the option of the management of a fund, the statutory amount of sup- 
port may be increased to three-fourths of the average daily pay, and the 
In certain cases treatment 
in a hospital may be substituted for the benefits under (a) and (4). 

(c) The same provisions to apply to females for three weeks after the 
birth of a child, with optional statutory extension to six weeks. 

(2) Burial money on the death of a member to the amount of twenty 
days’ average pay, with optional extension to forty days’ pay. . 

(e) Local funds may resolve to grant burial money on the death of a wife 
or child to the amount of two-thirds and a half respectively of the amount 
granted on the death of a member. 

(f) Benefit (2) may be extended by statute to sick dependents of 4 
member, who are not themselves members. 
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[liness deliberately or willfully caused (fighting, drunkenness, etc.) may 
xclude from the benefits of the fund. 
’ In the Gemeindckasse, or communal fund, only benefits (a) and (4) are 
ffered, and the period is limited to thirteen weeks. 

. The application of these general principles of the law vary of course 
according to the circumstances of each district, and I believe I shall best 
exhibit the operation of the law by describing the organization and its re- 
sults in the Leipzig district. a <F , 

The industrial interests of Leipzig town and the adjoining parishes are 
$0 inseparable, that the superior board of control—in this case the county 
government—ordered their union for the purposes of this act into one 
district, with the Leipzig city council as an crganizing body. The Leip- 
zig sick district accordingly includes the city of Leipzig, with thirty-seven 
adjoining parishes and a number of extra parochial places within the 

limits. 

The first duty of the organizing body was to determine the number of 
funds to be established. Thirty-six sections were at first fixed on, but 
eventually only the following eighteen Oriskassen, or local trade funds, 
were established, each of them consisting of a group of related trades and 
occupations : Stones and earths (minerals, coal, quarries, iron works, pot- 
teries, glass, etc.) ; metal workers ; musical instrument makers ; chemical 
industry ; textile industry ; paper, leather and Indiarubber ; bookbinders; 
wood and carving industry (including straw, ivory, brush and other 
trades); foods and drinks ; tobacco industry ; tailoring and millinery ; 
hat makers, furriers, glove and shoemakers; barbers, hairdressers and 
baths; building industry; p-inting and the allied trades; trade assist- 
ants in general, exclusive of those who have received a commercial edu- 
cation ; transport and transit industry ; waiters. 

A Gemeindehasse, ot communal fund, was also established for ordinary 
day laborers. 

The next siep was to determine the ‘‘ average daily local wages,” which 
the law fixes as the standard by which assistance is to be measured. 
This was a task of no small difficulty, and demanded a thorough in- 
vestigation of the earnings of the work people. In a previous report I 
gave at length the results of the investigation for Germany into the wages 
of day laborers. The same work had to be undertaken for all classes of 
skilled workmen. Eventually six classes of work-people were formed, 
with average daily wages and rates of contribution, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

















| Average . 
| Daily Local | Contibu- 
Ciasses AND Actuat Wacegs. | baw =! pm tion of a 
Sick Insur- roy oy 
ance Act. —— 
_ | 
. | Marks. Pfennig. 
Members whose daily wages exceed 3.50 marks........ 3.50 10.5 
Members who daily wages are between 2.50 and 3.50! 
filed ates pobednetsdbdhdgswatcces kesudueeeubes 3.00 9.0 


mar’ 
Adult males whose daily wages are less than 2.50) 


DEEL <5 NAgedan errno nt ss Mabrnbeasiensbenan cebes 
Females whose wages are from 2 to 2 50 marks......... cd 75 


Adult females whose daily wages are from 1.50 to 2 








Adults whose wages are le:s than 1.50 marks.... “ — 6.0 
Boys and girls whose daily wages exceed 1 mark.......| 1.50 4-5 
Boys and girls whose wages do no: excecd 1 mark..... | 1.00 3.0 





The benefits granted by the fund are: Under (a), (4), (c) and (¢), pre- 
viously mentioned, the minimum provided by the act, except as regards 
the duration of help, which is extended to twenty-six weeks. Under (e), 
fifteen marks for the death of a wife, nine marks on the death of a child 
under fourteen. Under (/), free treatment and medicine for thirteen 
weeks, 

The similar table for the Gemeindekasse is as follows : 




















ey Daily Loca sick a 
Under the | ™°"°Y" the Fund, 
DE Mitiinnwiinecitcasssavstansepereidiesneee “Te * “a “a 
RN ic0s piabsaesedutesteeedute eaeue 1.33% 67 2 
RE MOND isis scacaccences! 1x56 sacar -83 .42 1% 











This was the organization of the funds in December, 1884, when the 
new law came into operation. A further step, which was not taken till 
nearly a year later, may be mentioned here. This was the joining of the 
eighteen funds in an Ortskrankenkassenverband, or local trade fund union. 
The reasons for this step will appear later on. A third, and, it would 
seem, very unpleasant duty, was the inspection of the so-called “ free 
funds,” which had previously been formed either under an imperial act of 
1876 or undér some act of the local government. Where the statutes of a 
free fund did not come up to the requirements of the new act, the fund was 
tequired either to revise its statutes or dissolve, The majority of the 
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funds possessed statutes more or less defective, and showed no disposi- 
tion to accept either of the alternatives offered them. In the end they 
obeyed, but rather from compulsion than conviction. 

These are the principal features of the work of organization. It will 
readily be understood that I have omitted all mention of the multitude 
of petty details and difficulties which had to be mastered. But by the 
spring of 1885 the new law was fairly in operation. 


RESULTS OF THE LAw. 


From the organization I now pass to the working of the new funds. 
The reception of the new law by employers and work people was by no 
means cordial. The Leipzig Trades Chamber (Gewerbe-Kammer), report- 
ing on this subject in the middle of 1885, traces the dislike to three 
causes, It would seem that considerable confusion and delay occurred 
in preliminary stages of the organization, a misfortune which was perhaps 
unavoidable, considering the want of experience of all concesned. The 
period for the reorganization of the free funds had, therefore, almost 
elapsed before these funds were informed of their position, and great 
excitement arose when it was found that the majority of the free funds 
were rejected for more or less serious nonconformity with the new stand- 
ard. The subscribers to these funds saw no alternative but to close the 
funds or pay a double subscription to the free fund and also to the local 
trade fund. The trouble does not seem to have been confined to Leipzig, 
for an amendment to the law was issued in January, 1885, extending the 
period for the revision of the free funds. 

Even when this excitement was allayed there still remained a great in- 
disposition on the part of the people to contribute to the State established 
funds.. They objected that they would lose their independence. In ex- 
planation of this it must be stated that in former years many masters had 
established funds as means of using compulsion on their work-people to 
remain in their service. The workers, on the other hand, established the 
free funds to counteract the movement of the masters and insure freedom 
of movement and action. The people are hardly to be blamed for not 
seeing at once that the new law, by introducing a uniform standard for 
the whole empire, rendered the masters powerless to use a fund asa 
weapon in industrial warfare. A third cause of the lukewarm reception of 
the act is said by the Gewerbe-Kammer to have been the reluctance of the 
masters to accept the duties imposed on them. Some even went so far 
as to exclude members of the local trade funds from their service. 
Others, however, headed by the Leipzig city council, voluntarily paid out 
of their own pockets the contributions of their people. 

This opposition is now dying away, especially among the married mem- 
bers, to whom the funds offer substantial benefits. Among the younger 
members, however, and some of the masters, considerable apathy still ex- 
isted at the date of the latest reports. 

In the face of these difficulties the pecuniary prosperity of the funds 
can hardly be expected to be satisfactory ; and we shall find that, in fact, 
they do fall short of the standard set up by law. The general balance 
sheet of the eighteen local trade funds at the end of 1885 showed an in- 
come of 447,575.79 marks, and an expenditure of 346,740.61 marks, leav- 
ing a balance of 100,835.18 marks, made up of 106,193.86 marks cash 
balance of fourteen funds, and a deficit of $5,358.68 marks on four others. 
From this balance of 100,835.18 marks, the law requires a reserve fund of 
ten percent to be put aside. Estimating this ten per cent only on the 
fourteen funds that were worked at a profit, 37,536.03 marks required to 
be reserved, so that the funds seemed, on the whole, to be some 63,000 
marks to the good. But against this has to be set an amount of 65,600 
marks due to the Leipzig city council for organizing the movement ; and 
if this be taken into consideration, the movement cannot satisfy all its 
liabilities and still lay by ten per cent. 

As the facts became clear during the course of the year, the managers 
of the funds took measures to put the organization on a sounder basis. 
Their first step was to petition the city council not to press for its money. 
Fortunately the municipality of Leipzig is wealthy, and an additional 
charge of 60,000 marks in one year’s budget is not a ruinous matter. 
The city accordingly presented the funds with the expenses of organiza- 
tion and thus put them ina position of comparative solvency. The second 
step was the formation of the funds into a union in the manner prescribed 
by the act. In addition to the rename 4 of management thus attained, 
the cash balance, although split among the sections for the purposes of 
account, becomes practically available for all of them alike. A section 
which may be temporarily in difficulties is thus relieved of the necessity 
for immediately revising its rates or benefits and has a fund on which it 
can fall back for advances, a point not attended to in the act. 

The result of the working of the united funds for the year 1886 was as 
follows : 


Marks, 
INCOME .eeecccccceecccees PPITITITI ITIP eeeseeeees 513,304.93 
EXPENDITURE: Marks, 

Doctors’ fees.........+ $06 sseSiecceSicTensocsctdsncowe 104,759.21 
Medicine, C60....scrcocccvccccccecsescccvcccvcecccece 58,599.42 
Sick MOMCY....cccccccssscccccccccsccsccscessccececes 200,788.33 
TN MI. o65.9.05.000000000540.000009900008690 000008 22,039.25 
FICEDEER CROTHES. ov vcccccccccesccccccccccccecseeseses 29 488.34 
Mana MeMent. ....ccccccccccssccccrccccecesccccccccece 75,419.76 
MiscellaneouS.........ccccccsccccces os00sssGeoeubeeye 10, 100.27 

———_ 501, 194.58 

Balanes....c0sss.sscccee Swssevdevsvoveqececdsvedonaséoees 12,110.35 


An amount, however, which falls short of the legal reserve of ten per 
cent on 29,372.05 marks by 17,261.70 marks ; so that, to keep up the re- 
serve, the fund has again had to draw on the amount presented to t by 
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the city. It is as yet too early to say how far the experience of these two 
years is normal ; but in any case it is clear that the fund will only be able 
to save money by judicious and economical management. In this con- 
nection the sum of 75,000 marks for expenses of management seems un- 
usually high, though it must be borne in mind that the act requires a great 
deal of clerical work to be done, and that the contributions in question 
are always small. 

As a further elucidation of this important branch of the subject, I add a 
table of the total receipts and expenditures of each section for the last 
two years, together with some other details which present interesting 
features, 


















































1885. 1886. | 

ssi Balance 

SECTION. z “ . “ » a 

xpendl- xpendi- ort e 

Income, aoe Income, oe 

Marks. Marks. Marks Mark:., Marks. 
Stone and earth ........ 28,934 31,484 35,877 50,858 |— 14,981 
Metal workers.....-.... 42,628 37,511 50,8c6 49,637 6,287 
Musical instruments..... 7,103 | 6,056 8,980 | 9,228 799 
Chemical...... eakadanes 14,352 | 15,154 16,466 17,868 | — 1,403 
Textiles ccccccccce bsueee 8,053 | 9.247 9,141 11.782 — 2,641 
Paper, €0C.....ccccccces- 16,257 14,082 15,734 16,114 1,794 
Bookbinders.....-----.. 9,008 6,129 11,034 12,343 1,569 
Wo dand carving...... 21,028 | 19,403 23,630 | 24,657 598 
Foods and drinks........ 31,298 18,152 30,592 | 26,632 17,106 
Tobacco........-. ecvcee 2,790 3,603 3.543 | 5,336 — 1,793 
Tailors, C66. ....cove sees 24.402 | 18,137 28,130 | 28,969 5,425 
Hats, furs, gloves, ec... 11,336 | 9,206 15,159 | 13,496 3,794 
Barbers.........----+... 3.959 | 2,349 4,891 3,785 2717 
Re 72,081 61,045 95,797 93,808 13,025 
rere 25,560 19,217 28 337 25,826 8,854 
Trade in general........ 84,828 47,693 86,905 69,182 54,859 
II oo cesescceees 16,714 14,143 19,010 20,313 1,267 
eee 27,245 | 14,130 | 29,273 21,361 21,028 

| 

es cicadinn cesar e 447,576 | 346,741 | 513,305 501,195 | 118,304 

Irems. | 1885. | 1886, 
Peemers at DORINGING OF YEAT...0.0.cccccccoccccccccccsocess| evans a 21,197 
I RNR cnc ndictedevesstosdee. aecdessecens 50,747 | 34,552 
Se IE FOE «6 onic ccc 0c t000essr 060 sbeccesevsssesescess 29,150 30,354 
POONNEE EE GUT OS GOUT. oo vss Sevens cress tuyecasconsecess 21,597 | 25,394 
Days OF Stekness Guring Year... ccccccissesvocccscccveces- | 165,170 | 194,592 
Number of members ill, .ccccccccccccscsscecscccccscccccces 6,621 9,356 








Present number of members, about 37,000. 


These figures throw a curious light upon some of the habits of the 
working classes, It will be observed that the fund reforms itself at least 
once every year, and that few, if any, of the original members can now 
be left in it. As regards sickness, it is remarkable that stone and earth 
workers, the chemical and textile industries, and tobacco workers, have 
from the beginning had a deficit. Several sections have worked at a loss 
in the past year, and the principal stays of the movement are the waiters, 
food and drink workers, and the general body of business assistants. I 
should, however, mention that the management has informed me that 
porters, messengers and similar persons are registered in each section, so 
that the figures must be used with a certain amount of caution when they 
are compared with other statistics of the same kind. 

Besides the direct results of the sick insurance law, one or two indirect 
results deserve a brief mention. One point is the prospective influence 
of the law on the older free funds, which, as I have already observed, were 
frequently instituted as a check on the masters, There are signs that the 
work-people now begin to see that, with the loss of this special feature, 
the free funds have lost all reason for existence as a separate fund, and 
that the interests of labor are better served by concentration-into one large 
solvent fund, than by division into a number of smaller and less reliable 
ones. These reasons have in fact already been given by managers for 
merging a special fund into the general local trade fund. The removal 
of the whole subject from the arena of party strife is not the least af the 
good results of the law. 

A second point of importance is the influence of sick insurance on the 
relief of the poor. Although the sick funds were by no means intended 
as a kind of poor relief, it is only natural to suppose that the work of the 
funds may diminish to some extent the amounts hitherto spent in relief 
of the poor. In the only case in which, so far as I am aware, the statis- 
tics have been examined with this object, the result has been very favor- 
able. In Hamburg, ¢. g., the following calculations have been made: 
The number of sick poor who would have been cared for out of the poor 
rates in 1885 would have been, on the average of the previous four years, 
as follows : 293,223 days of sickness at one mark, and 38,464 at 75 pfen- 
nigs. The actual numbers, however, were only 230,123 and 34,254, so 
that the city computes the saving on the estimated number at 66,257.50 
marks. To this, however, must be added a further sum of 14,514.50 
marks, since the sick funds under the insurance law pay 1.20 marks per 
day for their members instead of one mark or 75 pfennigs. The total 
estimated savings are therefore 80,772 marks ; and, as the management of 
the fund only costs the city 59,099 marks, it is reckoned that Hamburg 
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saves some 21,673 marks a year by the introduction of : 
ance. Such highly Eaaviis waa cannot be expected Paap — 
in Germany, because in Hamburg an exceptionally large van 0 to my 4 
the population belongs to some insurance fund. portion of 
A comparison of the Leipzig Xrankenhaus or city hospita : 
those of 1885 leads to a similar result. The pare to or ae ew 
diminished very slightly in 1885—175,017 as against 181 751 in 1884 
The proportion chargeable to the poor rate sank from 51 per cent in 188, 
to 39 per cent in 1885, and simultaneously the proportion borne b ublie 
or private sick fund rose from 8 per cent in 1884 to 24 per cent in 1886 
These results are not so striking as those from Hamburg, but the indi, 
cate.a very appreciable effect of the new law on the relief of the som : 
A few figures, in conclusion, as to the present condition of the move 
ment in Germany may be of interest. The total number of persons in. 
sured under the act is as follows : a 


























ITEMs. | Number of Fapaien 

Members. Inhab- 
itants, 

CE TE I ois sinsnceesacadesseoctneseeeireenn 1,534,888 
(ER IT REESE SS RC Re sates a4 
Registered funds (act of 1876).........seeeeeeeseeeees 730,722 15.6 
COMMUNE GOK TINGS oo icc cccccccscvzcessecesaccess 586,584 12.5 
Funds under acts of the local government.......-.--. 143,785 3.1 
Gelld ands ....ccrccccce Rn ene eet eee 24,879 5 
Dadiding GINS. ... .cccccscccesesiosencoosevesecoses 12,115 3 
WE ediesidciekéiwstsseesuetinweoienbenasedhs 41294,173 91.7 





The distribution among the individual States is, however, very unequal. 
In Prussia and Saxony the local trade funds and the factory funds ate at 
the head. To these approximate Wurtemberg, Weimar and Mecklen- 
burg, in which the local trade funds lead, but the factory funds are only 
slightly represented. In Bavaria the communal funds include two-thirds 
cf the total number insured. In Oldenburg the communal funds also 
lead, but are closely followed by the local trade and factory funds. In 
Hesse and Brunswick the registered funds are in the majority, and the 
same is the case in Hamburg. The figures for Hamburg are indeed so 
anomalous that I give them in detail, premising that the immense pre- 
ponderance of the registered funds is due to the fact that nearly all the 
large ‘‘ centralized funds” in Germany have their headquarters in Ham- 
burg: 


PROPORTION PER 1000 INHABITANTS INSURED UNDER THE SICK INsuR- 
ANCE Law IN HAMBURG. 





Rewistered HS. .....0sccccoccccessccovevccccccevecccovecssesccocsccevesess 385 
Funds under local government acts.........csccceccceccccccccccsccscscccees 47 
EU CURIE BIBS so osc ove ncccsvedecesesanedessdssececsencnocsssccesensasee 28 
Factory funds...-....... A RES RE a PEO EP ET Tree Pree e Toy 22 
CE ER 52-5 cb cncrasedesnoreo uses ccencstekeeebewsessvenveewcenesoeen 10 
I IN oon vc dawccidnee secede esdbanels ¢08O0SNs05bUSRSSI 555405 9900RKEREEe 2 

ini batncakacansiassskvavenkinusdiderkinssouetenetiscesseeneen 496.0 


In Baden and Alsace-Lorraine the factory funds are the chief instru- 
ment of insurance. The total number of individual funds in the empire 
was as follows: 


Commenal Bands... os cccccccccccscecsccesccsceccccccsscescosveecsccseenes 7.02 
FAGIOEY TURGE. ooo ccccccnccccceseccccoceeseccrccccccseesseccgegencesocesoeen 5.47 
Local trade funds, .......cccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccceccssserssccorecce 3.69 
Registered funds. ........cccccccsscees CebesiseSesesseccreeeseoresneveseeees 1.80 





Sea Water for London. 


E.uis LEvER has written a letter to The London Times advocating the 
adoption of a system of salt water supply for the metropolis, both for fire 
and sanitary purposes. He says: 


No one can read without painful interest the leader in The Times of to* 
day on the remarkable increase in the prevalence of scarlet fever in the 
metropolis, and the probability that, in the next few years, this disease 
may still forther develop, is a matter of very serious moment. 

Various remedies for this alarming state of the public health—particu- 
larly among school children—will be tried, but I venture to suggest one 
which will, I firinly believe, be practical and efficacious. You remark 
that ‘‘ probably the paces means of the diffusion of the disease is by 
the aggregation of children at school.” Many of these children may be 
suffering from maladies induced by unhealthy, ill-ventilated dwellings, 
where dirt and squalor are rife, and where there are no proper conven- 
iences for washing and other sanitary operations. I am in favor of a 
government scheme for supplying the metroplis with pure sea water. In 
London, as you point out, the sanitary authority is divided, and onlya 
government measure would meet thecase. There can be no insurmount- 
able difficulty in bringing sea water from Brighton or elsewhere on that 
coast, which for baths, closets, flushing of sewers, street watering and fire 
extinguishing would be invaluable, while the supply would be inexhaust- 
ible. : 

: The sea water should be brought to the board schools, and every child 
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attending school should have a daily bath, and might, at the same time, 
be taught the art of swimming. . : 

I need not dwell on the invigorating properties of sea water, nor on its 
healing qualities, while the abundance of sodium chloride and other an- 
tiseptic salts it contains would destroy the offensive effluvia given off by 
drainage, and render sewage comparatively inocuous when used for flush- 
ing closets, sewers, etc. ; ; 

in this county brine is conveyed by pipes from the salt district of North- 
wich for many miles to the manufacturing town of Runcorn. In the 
United States, of whose remarkable energy and development you speak 
in The Times to-day, it is no unusual thing to convey oil or brine for 
scores of miles by means of pipes under ground, and the same method 
could be applied here for the conveyance of sea water. Many towns 
have laid down mains and hydrants and are supplying sea water with great 
advantage to the health and convenience of the community. For extin- 
guishing fires, sea water is more effectual than fresh water, for the reason 
that chlorine gas is generated when the sea water is vaporised, and this is 
a deadly enemy to fire. . 

The water supply of the ever-growing metropolis is a subject of the 
highest importance, and the time has arrived when the health of London 
necessitates the bringing of sea water to supplement the supply of fresh 
water, 





A Groundless Charge. 


UNDERWRITERS generally were astonished yesterday at the announce- 
ment in several of the newspapers that R. D. Alliger, a well-known 
insurance agent, had been arrested on the cherge of forgery, and that 
when arrested he, together with his family, were about to sail for Europe. 
lovestigation shows that the story is whdlly and unqualifiedly false from 
beginning to end, and is a case perhaps not of malicious, but certainly of 
culpably careless reporting, and for which it would seem someone ought 
to suffer. The facts connecting Mr. Alliger with the case are these: In 
May last a quantity of furs belonging to a Mrs. Schulhof were burned ; 
they were insured for $2500 in the British America of Toronto, of which 
Mr. Alliger is agent, and William H. Loew, a lawyer, was employed by 
the insured to settle the case with the insurance company in her behalf. 
A dispute over the loss resulted in a compromise on $1750, and a draft 
on the home office of the company at Toronto was given Mr. Loew, which 
in a few days he returned, saying Mrs. Schulhof refused to accept it be- 
cause it would costso much to collect. Mr. Alliger offered to take the 
drait when indorsed and give his personal check for it. This was done, 
and that was all Mr. Alliger knew about it until he was confronted yes- 
terday with the cheerful information that he had been arrested for forgery ! 
It appears that Mr. Loew was the man arrested on the charge of having 
indorsed both the draft and the check in behalf of the assured without 
her authority. His claim that he was possessed of the proper authority 
he will doubtless have ample opportunity to establish. The purpose here 
isto set the matter right as regards Mr. Alliger, and we voice the unani- 
mous opinion of the insurance fraternity in expressing indignation over 
so stupid and unfortunate a piece of reporting.— Commercial Bulletin. 


. 





A Novelty in Incendiarism. 

A Cuico (Cal.) despatch says: ‘‘A new system of incendiarism has 
been discovered near here. The stacks of grain on the Shearer ranch, 
some miles north of here, on Deer creek, were discovered to be on fire, 
and before the flames could be extinguished four stacks were burned. 
Investigation showed that the incendiaries had made boxes of pine a little 
taller than a candle, with nails in the bottom to hold a candle upright. 
The box and surrounding straw were then saturated with coal oil, a bit 
of candle placed in the box and left. By the time the candle burned 
down the fire-bugs had ample time to get out of sight. Of course, as 
soon as the candle burned down the coal oil took fire and the stacks 
were immediately in flames. One of the boxes was found in the debris 
of a stack and brought to town by the party who brought the news of the 
fire. Several stacks of wheat and other grain have been burned around 
here by some unknown cause, but it is thought the discovery of this box 
explains the whole matter.” 








—At a recent meeting of the St. Paul (Minn.) fire commissioners, Chief 
Black stated that out of twenty-four alarms sent in by the mercurial 
alarm apparatus since its adoption in St. Paul, eighteen have been false. 
The Managers of the system have been notified that if this condition of 
affairs continues, they will have to remove their instruments, 
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MERE MENTION. 





—The Standard Life and Accident of Detroit has entered Vermont. 

—The water-works at Florence, Wis., and Owensboro, Ky., will be 
extended. 

—Vassar College has purchased ‘fire extinguishing apparatus at a 
cost of $2500. 

—Three attempts have been made within the past few months to burn 
the village of Vienna, Ont. 

—The Western German Protection Insurance Association of Cincin- 
nati, O., has been incorporated. 

—The risks in Oregon of the Phenix of Brooklyn have been reinsured 
in the Columbia Fire and Marine of Portland. 

—H. O. Houghton has been elected president, and F. E. Cabot, secre- 
tary, of the new Prudential Company, at Boston, 

—The fund for the relief of the suftzrers by the burning of the Theatre 
Royal at Exeter, Eng., at last accounts amounted to $55,000. 

« —A fire at Fairplay, Mo., on Sunday last, destroyed the entire busi- 
ness portion of the town. The losses are estimated at $300,000. 

—Frederick H. Cossitt, a trustee of the Mutual L'fe Insurance Com- 
pany, died in New York, September 23, at the age of seventy-six. 

—The Boston Life Underwriters Association will held its first meeting 
and dinner for the season at Youngs’ Hotel, Boston, on October 4. 

—The Indiana Farmers Live Stock Insurance Company, with a capital 
of $100,000, has been incorporated. Its headquarters will be at Logans- 
port, Ind. 

—For setiing fire to a barn on the poor farm at Atkinson, Me., a 
woman named Ida Hutchins has received a sentence of eight years’ im- 
prisonment. 

—Pite'iminary surveys have been made for a water supply system for 
Stonington and Mystic, Conn. Itis thought that the Lantera Hill stream 
will be used. 

—The Modern L‘fe and Accident Associat'on of Quincy, III., has trans- 
ferred its members to the Franklin Life Association of Springfield, and 
gone out of business. 

—An east-bound passenger train on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad collided with a freight train on Sept. 20 near Canton, 
Dak., killing five persons. 

—On Wednesday night of last week, Mrs. Murphy of Union Hill, N. 
J , threw a lighted lamp at her husband. It struck his head and broke 
and he was probably fatally burned. 

—The Standard’s estimate of fire losses for last week is $2,113,000. It 
notes losses from January last of $81,732,397, at which rate it estimates 
that the loss for 1887 would be $112,151,603. 


—A. H. Lewis, editor of The Review of Milbank, Dk., was arrested 
in that city on September 17 on a requisition from the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, on a charge of arson committed in 1876. 

—W. E. Maltbie, formerly special agent for New Jersey and Maryland 
of the Northern Assurance Company, has been appointed by the Fire 
Association of New York manager of its city business. 

—The British steamer Ferncliffe, at Philadelphia, September 19, from 
St. Jago, reports having sighted an American built vessel, loaded with 
lumber, on fire. She had been abandoned by her crew. 

—The Troy (N. Y.) Electric Light Company is having a wagon made 
for special service at fires. It will be provided with apparatus to cut the 
wires wherever they endanger the service of the firemen. 

—At Pittsburgh, Pa., the Monongahela Water Company has begun re- 
placing its system of four-inch mains on the south side with eight-inch 
pipe. The cost of the whole work is estimated at $100,000. 

—With the compliments of Law & Gansel, insurance ageuts of Cincin- 
nati, comes to us a novelty in calendars, in the form of a wooden easel, 
prettily flower-painted—an attractive and useful desk ornament. 

—John Hopper was fined $2 in the Boston Municipal Court last week 
for soliciting business for the Equitable Reserve Fund Life of New York, 
which is unlicensed in Massachusetts. He has appealed the case. 

—At the burning of Capron & Woolverton’s flour mill in Albany, N. 
Y., on September 23, which caused a loss of $150,000, eight firemen 
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were caught in an upper story of the building. The ladders, proving too 
short to reach them, were lifted on the shoulders of policemen and the 
firemen then dropped to them from the windows. 

—D. R. Davenport, Missouri State agent of the Phoenix of London, 
and H. C. Hough, Missouri State agent of the Commercial Union, were 
thrown from a carriage at Miama, Mg., recently, and painfully hurt. 

—Suits have been brought against J. P. Fleming, a member of the 
Putsburgh Board of Fire Usderwriters, and Simon Drum, a Pittsburgh 
insurance agent, for alleged violation of the Pennsylvania insurance 
laws, 

—At the annual meeting of the Western Union at Niagara Falls last 
week, the following named officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, C. H. Case ; v.ce-president, Thomas S. Chard ; secretary, E. 
A. Simonds. 

—President Clarence Knowles of the Southeastern Tariff Association 
m de a strong argument before ths finance committee of the Georgia 
House on September 16, in opposition to the anti-cc mpact section of the 
insurance bill. 


—The Carlyle (Ill.) Water-works Company tested the capacity of its , 


works last week. Hose was attached to four fire hydrants and streams 
were thrown sixty feet with gravity pressure, and over eighty feet with 
direct pressure. 

—Near Killar, Ill., on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, 
last week,a foreman discovered that the bridge over a fifty foot deep chasm 
had been curned. e went one way and his wife the other, eaca stop- 
ping an approaching train. 

—During a fire at Muskegon, Mich., recently, Alex Shuppe, in 
trying to save the household goods, fell against a washstand and broke 
his neck. The house was consumed, but a companion carried the body 
out in time to prevent its cremation. 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland has pub- 
lished in convenient pamphlet iorm a concise description and summary 
of the particular advantages offered by the Maine Liw Convertible Pol- 
icy, class A, issued by the company. 


—A despatch from Bellows Falls, Vt., says that Frank W. Stowe of 
New York, general agent of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
has been ind cted by the Grand Jury of that county for soliciting insur- 
ance for the Guaranty Mutual Accident Association of New York. 


—Charles H. Teller, connected with the Imperial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, who has been making an Eastern trip and attended the 
meeting of the National Insurance Convention at Niagara Falls last week, 
called at THE SPECTATOR Office a day or two since on his way home. 


—At Montreal, Can., September 25, fire destroyed the factory of the 
Montreal Furniture Company and the lumber yard of Crisson & Co., and 
spread to the factory of Craig & Co., which is reported as also probably a 
total loss. ‘The aggregate losses are estimated at $200,000 to $250,000. & 


—The well-known Ca'é Egyptien at Cairo, Egypt, was destroyed by 
fire a few weeks ago, together with a block of other buildings. A number 
of persons were injured by jump.ng from windows, and the property loss 
is reported to have been the greatest ever yet caused by fire in that city. 


—It is announced that the new Empire State Fire Insurance Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., wi'l shortly be ready for business. The greater part 
of the capital stock of $200,000 has been subscribed. The officers are: 
President, [lenry Michaels ; vice-president, James E. Booth; secretary, 
Jas. Johnston. 

—Chief Engineer Parris of the Washington (D. C.) Fire Department 
contemplates reopening the cisterns and reservoirs constructed forty years 
ago in different parts of the city, and connecting them with the street 
m.ins, so that they may be filled with water and util zed for the fire 
service in case of need. 

—The Fabre line steamer Allesia, which arrived at New York Septem- 
ber 22, from Marseilles and Naples, with over 300 Italian immigrants, had 
lost eight of them at sea from cholera. The vessel was quarantined and 
over thirty persons suffering from the disease were removed to the hos- 
pital on Swinburne Island. 

—In the case of Mary Stylow of Wa‘ertown, Wis., against the Wiscon- 
sin Odd Fellows Mutual Life Insurance Company, the Supreme Court 
has decided in favor of the plaintiff. The policy of her deceased husband 
contained a clause nullifying it if the holder failed to pay his assessment 
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within sixty days. The court decided that such a company is liable even 
though the policyholder may owe two assessments, provided the ‘com 
pany had previously received assessments overdue. . 


—Among the towes which will have water-works are: Boone, Iq. 
Washington, Ga.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Fortuna, O.; Pawnee City, Neb. 
and Paxton, Ill. The existing system will be improved at Litchfield, 
Ill.; Florence, Wis.; Owensboro, Ky.; Lansing, Mich.; Glencoe, Ont: 
Beaufort, S. C., and Henderson, Ky. be 

—The largest and most costly office building on Broadway pays the 
company that owns it five and one half per cent profit on the investmeut, 
But that does not include the saving on insurance, none of which is 
needed, or on office rent for the company which owns the building and 
occupies a part of it—New York Sun. 

—The water system of Cairo, IIl., includes sixteen miles of six-inch to 
sixteen-inch mains, a stand-pipe 160 by 16 feet, and 160 double-nozzle fire 
hydrants. The Gordon & Maxwell pumps have a daily capacity of 
5,000.000 gallons. The water is pumped from the river through 20-inch 
pipe. The gravity pressure at the hydrants is 674 pounds, direct 125 
pounds. 

—At Paris, France, one Dr, Castelnau has been arrested, charged with 
having assisted a German named Decherer in swindling English insur. 
ance companies of £14,500. It isalleged that Decherer insured his life in 
favor of his mistress, and then procured a dead body which Dr. Castle. 
nau certified to be the body of Decherer. The mistress received the 
amount of the insurance and fled to America in company with Decherer, 

—Among the insurance men who attended the convention of the 
National Association of Fire Engineers at Atlanta, Ga., last week were: 
Henry C. Zeller, Buftalo, N. Y.; W. J. Ross, Kansas City, Mo.; R. J. 
Fitch, Boston, Mass.; Charles H, Swann, Providence, R. I.; Francis J. 
Meeker, Newark, N. J.; T. E. Bisbee, Lewiston, Me ; W. E. Dodsworth, 
New Orleans, La.; W. H. Daniel, Savannah, Ga., and J. M. Ogden, 
Macon, Ga. 

—Controller General W. E. Stoney of South Carolina has issued a cir. 
cular, notifying insurance companies doing business in the State, and all 
agents now holding licenses from the insurance department, that in com. 
pliance with an opinion of the Attorney-General the practice observed in 
the department of requiring some one person to be appointed, by resolu- 
tion of the board of directors, as an attorney for service, and of issuing 
licenses to do business upon the application of general or department 
agents, will be discontinued. Hereafter applications for the appoint. 
ment oi all agents must be accompanied by “a certified copy of the vote 
or resolution of the trustees or directors of the said company appointing 
the party such agent, accompanied by a warrant of appointment, under 
the official seal of the company, and signed by the president and secre- 
tary ;” and this rule will be applied to local and sub-agents, as well as in 
the cases of the transfer of agencies. All agents now holding licenses 
from this department for the year ending March 31, 1888, are notified to 
‘*at once procure and file with this office warrants of their appointments, 
as above provided, the same to be on form, which will be furnished by 
the Comptroller-General, and in all cases where this is not done by the 
fifteenth day of October, prox., the license now outstanding will be can- 
celed.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—C. J. Page, agent for the Continental Fire, at Bos‘on, 
—F. McClure, agent of the Washington Life, at Boston. 
—John Martin, agent for the Metropolitan Life, at Boston. 
—J. M. Fuller, agent for the Metropolitan Life, at Boston. 
—J. M. French, agent for the Travelers of Hartford, at Boston. 
—G. W. Smi-h, agent for the Union of Philadelphia, at Boston. 
—L. Redmond, agent for the United S‘ates Life, at San Francisco. 
—J. K. Somes, agent for the United States Life, at Springfield, Mass. 
—W. H. Brewster, agent of the Phoenix Assurance Company, at Boston. 
—Thomas A. Jackson, agent for the Rochester German, at South Boston. 
—J. T. Huey, agent for the Michigan Mutual Life of Detroit, at Philadelphia. 
—Samuel P. Walker, general agent of the New York I.ife, for the Pacific Coast. 
—John P. Scott, general agent for the Imperial Life of Detrcit, at Philadelphia. 
—A. W. Norcross & Co., agents of the Peoples Fire of Manchester, at Lowell, 

Mass. 


—Mercer Otey, manager of the Southern department of the California Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
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